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marriage ties— conceptions which in time grew strong enough to 

stand by themselves and to fling away the crutch of superstition 

which in earlier days had been their sole support. For we shall 

scarcely err in believing that even in advanced societies the moral 

sentiments, in so far as they are merely sentiments and are not based 

on an induction from experience, derive much of their force from an 

original system of taboo. Thus on the taboo were grafted the golden 

fruits of law and morality, while the parent stem dwindled slowly 

into the sour crabs and empty husks of popular superstition on 

which the swine of modern society are still content to feed." 5 

Great as may have been the influence of the taboo in developing 

respect for property, marriage and human life, its essential ethical 

value was in giving the first impetus to the birth of that sense of 

oughtness which has made man a responsible moral being. 

P. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 



FEELING ANALYSIS AND EXPERIMENTATION 1 

r PHERE is nothing new in decrying the unsettled state of this 
-*- psychological problem, nor is this necessary. What is called 
for is a clear statement of the present status of the problem, and 
the possible lines of departure from traditional methods in the 
future, if there are any. 

In modern psychological literature several phases of this subject 
present themselves to us, viz., its particular prominence, the theoret- 
ical implications this emphatic consideration of the subjective has 
for psychology as a science, the evident shortcomings or oversights 
in recent analysis and experimentation, the nature of the results of 
experimentation and reported investigation to date, the peculiar 
difficulties presented in a study of the affective processes, and the 
most profitable suggestions one may adopt as methods of dealing 
with the problem. 

As to the relative importance in psychological interest of the 
affective phases of consciousness, to which the term feeling should 
be strictly limited, nothing need be said. Titchener's World's Fair 
address fully emphasizes this, and President Hall has observed for 
us that the prominent place occupied in turn by the intellectual and 
by the volitional is giving place to feeling, 'which is now on the 
docket. ' 

5 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on ' Taboo.' 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
New York, December 27-29, 1906. 
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Second, the inclusion of subjective elements of experience in such 
a way as not to vitiate their real subjective character is important 
enough to have become one of the self-imposed burdens of all the 
speakers upon psychological topics at the World's Fair Congress. 
Cattell makes liberal provision for the inclusion of whatever concerns 
the subjective as well as the strictly phenomenalistic factors of ex- 
perience. Indeed, it seems to most of the speakers that the psy- 
chological boundaries have been too narrowly set, thereby excluding 
from adequate treatment the affective elements. Structural psy- 
chology is barren of further results because it analytically views 
consciousness only in cross-sections, is the view of Baldwin. Psy- 
chology must rather be the interpretation of the genetic movement 
of the entire thought content, its origin, motive, object and goal— a 
point of view impossible for psychical atomism. To Hoffding, the 
overvaluing of the results of the analytic, artificial isolation or trans- 
formation methods has naturally led to an undervaluing of the emo- 
tional—to a false view of emotions as mere resultants of sensations 
and ideas. For him the voluntaristic or appreciative attitude, by 
which alone we may do justice to the feelings, must more and more 
become the main point of view for psychology. Ward sees the same 
danger in the modern tendency, and decries the incomplete presenta- 
tionism, which can not see in experience more than phenomena. The 
subjective factor is not a datum, and hence the purely analytic 
method falsifies experience, and feeling is transformed out of itself 
to be explained by a set traditional sensation standard. Versus 
Miinsterberg, the feeling of activity must fall within psychological 
territory; versus Lipps, it is not a transcendent reality, a presup- 
position to be accepted but not dealt with by the psychologist ; and 
versus Royce, it is in essence such as not to be regarded as explain- 
able on the basis of a tropism. The whole subjective phase of mind 
is parodied by forcing it into mental chemistry. Indeed, the nature 
of the ever-subjective demands a new and enlarged definition of 
psychology, and a criticism of the atomistic theory. So Titchener 
emphasizes the need of a better psychology of feeling. He sees very 
strict limits, however, for dealing with any affective process without 
involving ultimate categories of feeling, points out the unexplored 
range of organic sensations in this connection, doubts the ultimate 
success of instrumental devices for differentiating and recording the 
closely interwoven and interdependent organic reactions, and sug- 
gests the modification and expansion of the impression method. For 
Calkins neither organic and kinesthetic factors nor the various pos- 
sible bodily attitudes are sufficiently numerous adequately to describe 
the affective states, which hence must be conceived as affections of a 
self. In brief, it seems that feeling is the dark chapter still, and 
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that it is not freed from epistemological and ethical considerations 
as are sensational elements. There is no agreement as to whether 
it can best be conceived of as an independent element, as an attribute 
of sensation or as a complex process. It is the something left over 
for James, the invariable subjective for Wundt, Washburn's un- 
analysable and unlocalyzable element, Mach's as yet vague unre- 
i'erred organic sensation, Schafer's common sensation, Ward's feeling 
of activity, Calkins 's affection of an active self, or Titchener's 
process, not an element. It is the same thing somehow for all of 
them, whatever it is. 

The physiological concomitant processes to which it should cor- 
respond or with whiph it should be identified are numerous, such as 
James's kinesthetic sensations, Lehmann's assimilation-dissimilation 
process (Verworn's 'Biotonus'), Wundt's internal complex, Camp- 
bell's chemical action of peculiar elements in blood, Putnam's tem- 
perature changes, Miinsterberg's direction of outgoing current, 
Ribot's normal or pathological nervous action, Baldwin's considera- 
tion of its genetic origin, W. MeDougall's doubtfully suggested prob- 
able cooperation of all the active processes in all the nervous sub- 
stance, in opposition to the highly specialized and localized nervous 
processes for sensations, or, finally, the view that feelings differ in all 
the intricate ways in which delicate coordinated adjustment to com- 
plex situations can take place. Hall and Eibot emphasize the im- 
portant light which may be thrown upon the subject by a thorough 
examination of exhibitions and records of feeling expression in folk- 
lore, in literature of passion and in animal, child and abnormal life. 
In this whole class of theoretic discussions there comes the conviction 
of the lack of reliance upon secure and assured introspective inter- 
pretation. A clear identification of or distinction between sensa- 
tions and feelings is not vouchsafed the reader. 

In the experimental field investigation of late has been, perhaps 
unfortunately, almost exclusively restricted to the limited task of 
establishing or of overthrowing Wundt's tridimensional theory, 
which itself rests upon questioned introspection. On the whole the 
results here seem unpromising and not sufficiently definite either to 
offer future promise for this method or to throw fresh light upon 
the nature of feeling. Some conclude that it is established, others 
that it can not hold, none furnishes conclusive evidence either way. 
The evident mistakes are the following: untrained observers; scant 
introspection ; working with vague, mixed and faint feelings ; forcing 
a theory; oversight of the independent variation of feeling; identi- 
fying it with sensations; relying upon a limited range of objective 
stimulation the affective efficiency of whose stimulus is unwisely 
taken for granted; and by treating feelings as definite sensations, 
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looking for definite sensory nerves and sense-organs, etc. ; or, again, 
taking for granted that organic sensations are the basis, conceiving 
feeling as vague cognition and hence overlooking its own peculiar 
definiteness or vividness even when cognitive vividness may be at a 
minimum. 

The results are chiefly negative. Even for P-U reactions records 
show great individual differences, perhaps suggesting that even in 
individual history kinds of reactions vary with the individual to a 
much greater extent than is the case for sensation reactions whose 
feeling tone is negligible. 

Perhaps the most hopeful phase of the situation is that the pe- 
culiar difficulties here presented for the psychologist are receiving 
more definite recognition and more concise statement. These condi- 
tions universally agreed upon, future investigation can proceed more 
securely and different lines of approach will meet with more sym- 
pathy. Some of the explicit difficulties recognized are the follow- 
ing. First, introspective notes upon which experimentation has been 
based are unreliable and not exhaustive, but capable on the whole of 
different interpretations. This is due chiefly to the paucity of feel- 
ing nomenclature, but also partly to lack of training on the part of 
observers. Second, there is undue regard for possible individual 
differences because it is unwittingly taken for granted that feelings 
act as do sensations. Third, feelings attach differently to the same 
sensations at different times and hence, if attributes of sensation at 
all, they are certainly not on a par with intensity and quality at- 
tributes. Fourth, feelings, having this 'independent variability,' 
can be particularized, but not characterized, by any constant refer- 
ence to a sensational substrate, as no sensation can be said to have a 
given constant feeling. Fifth, feelings, attaching either to sensa- 
tions or to complexes, are hence more numerous than are sensation 
elements. Sixth, feelings have qualitative relations to other feel- 
ings, whereas this is not true of separate and disparate sensation 
systems, suggesting that thereby the feeling element is the effective 
factor in association. Seventh, again, versus sensation, several feel- 
ings may, and always tend to, fuse into another equally elemental 
feeling. Eighth, they can not be marked off by a definite physiolog- 
ical stimulus and can not exist independently of sensational elements. 
And lastly, since they can not be attended to for themselves as can 
sensations, introspection here is most difficult, and so far has not been 
sufficiently systematic as to be reliable. That they are subjectively 
analyzable seems, however, to be the important element in Wundt's 
doctrine which has intensified the interest in this peculiarly difficult 
subjective phase of experience. 

In consideration of the facts,— that feelings are immensely com- 
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plicated from their genetic origin, that they are characterized by in- 
dependent variability even in the individual, that they seem to have a 
more pervasive neural basis, that the motor counterpart is dependent 
upon the temporal order and prominence established in the type of 
psychophysical organism concerned as these adjustments to inner 
compulsion are acquired, and finally, that there is practically no limit 
to variety and complexity of purposive motor adjustment,— it seems 
most profitable to describe feelings in terms of bodily attitudes, and 
to discover these by prolonged and systematic individual introspec- 
tion. No dimensional theory can be established by objective tracings 
which neglect other bodily factors which seem to the observer to 
have to do with the experience in question. The P-U dimension is 
inadequate, but other dimensions have not yet secured the approval 
of those who depend upon subjective analysis. It seems here that 
experimentation has gone on in disregard of reliable definite intro- 
spection, as most of the experimenters themselves admit. It seems 
on the whole that to feeling should be ascribed its own vividness, 
quality and intensity, and that this vividness, for example, is dif- 
ferent in kind from sensation vividness. In short, that kinds of 
coordinated response, not peculiarity of sensory factors, should form 
the groundwork for the physiological psychology of the feelings. 
The general groupings could be in terms of regularity of movements 
involved, the rate, the ease, the potiderous, heavy, obstructed char- 
acter, the quick collapse, or calm repose, etc.— all differing, not in 
particular localization at all, as in the sensation standard, but rather 
in the kind or purposive character of the response characteristic of 
the habitual adjustments of the particular individual or group of 
individuals of like temperament and responsiveness. 

The modern tendency to retract our former attitude of exclusive- 
ness as to what shall constitute one's description and explanation of 
the various constituents of experience seems to me to offer welcome 
leeway here. Introspection invariably reveals intent as well as con- 
tent in any given state, and we do violence to our innate sense of 
actuality when we ignore the phases which have no content elements 
or characteristics. The actual difference, always observable between 
sensations and the accompanying feelings concerning these sensa- 
tions, as Wundt has always contended, must be kept in mind by the 
psychologist. He is concerned with real experiences, which are for- 
ever more than mere sensations. If then this workable distinction 
be adhered to, it would a priori seem plausible that our classification 
and physiological description of these affective elements need not be 
strictly after the manner of our sensation description. Sensations 
we specialize (auditory, visual, etc.) and localize. Experimentation 
would seem to show (although, indeed, I do not think we need its 
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evidence) that feelings can not thus be dealt with satisfactorily. 
Feelings are such by their very nature that they must be appreciated, 
interpreted, characterized. Even the successful localization of them 
(though this is manifestly irrelevant) in certain invariably occurring 
bodily processes would not suffice as a description of them as affective 
elements. The number of possible bodily attitudes is, however, quite 
as unlimited as the number of sensory factors. The expressive char- 
acter of feelings would not be ignored if they should be classified 
and physiologically described in terms of the various kinds of coor- 
dinated adjustments which take place. If the content and intent 
aspects exist, and hence justify this distinction between the elements 
to be accounted for, this sort of procedure seems necessary. Thus, 
the content aspect of sensation being referred to the sensory, and the 
subjective or intent aspect of feelings in experience being referred 
to the motor processes exclusively, we have the basis for describing 
the two elements in a way which recognizes their independent varia- 
bility. 

I am aware that this may seem an attempt to revive the feelings 
of innervation long since discountenanced. I do not mean this at 
all. The kinesthetic imagery constituting such states, to which the 
term ' feelings of innervation ' has been wrongly applied, is of a sensa- 
tional (cognitive), not of an affective character, and should not be 
called feeling in any case. I feel strongly that the essentially sub- 
jective should be described, but as strongly that it should not be 
forced into the descriptive categories devised and suitable for the 
purely cognitive aspects of consciousness. 

Finally, from what is implied in all the above considerations, I 
feel inclined to agree with Ward, Binet and, in one respect at least, 
with Mach, that the pleasant-unpleasant dimension as a basal cate- 
gory of feeling is unfortunately chosen. Ward's feeling of activity 
is a deeper principle, especially when we consider that pure attrac- 
tion and repulsion reactions, upon which supposition we classify our 
feelings into pleasant and unpleasant ones, never literally occur. 
None of our actions are purely innervations of flexors nor of ex- 
tensors. On such a classification scheme, then, we have a theory 
which, if accepted literally, as the critics of Miinsterberg (misin- 
terpreting, however, his action theory) have pointed out, leads to 
absurdity. 

Experimentation on the whole has looked for characterizable 
types of reaction to feelings where most obstacles to their discovery 
are presented, viz., in the respiratory and circulatory reactions. It 
seems that one should reasonably expect to find and to be able to 
characterize and classify more intelligibly those incipient or pro- 
nounced reactions to affective states which occur in our voluntary 
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rather than those which may occur in our involuntary system. I 
may be mistaken, but it seems that for most experimenters their sub- 
lime faith in the pulse or volume curve's revealing to us the kinds 
and types of feelings is partly due to a failure to consider this very 
expressive or affective character. They seem to trust to fortune that 
somehow organic sensations, or 'common sensations,' and feelings 
are identical. On the other hand, the tentative scheme recently 
offered by Bailey 2 does not make clear to me that there is any dis- 
tinction between feeling and sensation. 'Kinesthesis,' 'ccenesthesis' 
and 'somesthesis' are terms for bodily activities to which phases of 
feeling states can be referred. As I understand the author, however, 
this 'melange of sensibility' which he is describing has no particular 
reference to feeling as the affective as distinguished from the sensa- 
tional factor of experience. The Wundtian use seems to me true 
introspectively, and an indispensable consideration, in danger of 
being overlooked even by those who adopt Wundt's own method of 
experimentation. 

My method of introspection may be stereotyped, and I may be 
guilty of uttering intrinsic absurdities, but the conviction above set 
forth is strong, that feelings, to be described, must be described by 
bodily attitudes or incipient tendencies to adjustment which in some 
way characterize the feeling experienced at the time. I am guilty 
of the further heresy of not believing that so-called organic reactions 
promise as much as do skeletal reactions toward a future workable 
classification of feelings. Further still, I do not see the intrinsic 
absurdity in believing that feelings can not be localized, nor confined 
to nor connected with organic sensations only, nor that the same 
structural reference must be used for different persons who experi- 
ence the same kind of feeling. For example, different persons may 
employ different sets of muscles to express the emotion of joy. The 
kind of coordinated adjustment need not differ, though the localiza- 
tion, which is immaterial, may. I have tried to give more detailed 
reasons for this general point of view, however, in another place. 3 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
Dartmouth College. 
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An Introduction to Logic. H. W. B. Joseph. Oxford: The Clarendon 

Press. Pp. viii + 564. 

This book is professedly an introductory work and intended for be- 
ginners. It would seem to the average reader to be exceptionally unfitted 

2 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 708. 

* ' Harvard Psychological Studies,' Vol. II. 



